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the dry twigs to ashes, so did pitiless Love, 
hidden in her breast, burn secretly." Both of 
onr conceits are implicit in this comparison, 
and the fact that Ovid employs one of them in 
his version of the Medea story, Met., VIE, 80, 
cited above, points to this passage as his source. 
The idea that fire may be hidden beneath ashes 
occurs, however, in an epigram of Gallimachus, 
another Alexandrian poet, Ep. XLV (=A. P. 
XII, 139). He addresses a certain Menezenos 
and tells him that he is afraid that he may by 
stealth cast love into his heart, for after all 
there is some fire there hidden beneath the 
ashes. This epigram is clearly the source of 
Meleager, A. P. XII, 80, who begs Love not to 
disturb the fire still burning beneath the ashes, 
and of the unknown author of A. P. XII, 79, 
who writes that a certain Antipatros had again 
made him love, and kindled a fire from cold 
ashes. Cf. also, Meleager, A. P. XII, 82, 92. 
The words of Callimachus, irvp virb t§ mroSirj 
sound like a proverb, and the Greeks did say 
to one who had undertaken any hazardoas task, 
iv irvpl f$4fiT)icaf}, (cf. Suidas, s. v.) ; so Horace, 
0. II, 1, 6 sq. : Periculosae plenum opus 
aleae / Tractas et incedis per ignes / supposi- 
tos cineri doloso; cf. Prop., I, 5, 5. The mod- 
ern Italian proverb which is applied to a dan- 
gerous situation is closer to the Greek form as 
given by Callimachus : " Sotto la bianca cenere 
sta la brace ardente." * 

M. B. Ogle. 
University of Vermont. 



EOMEO, BOSALINE, AND JULIET 

Though I believe the First Quarto of Borneo 
and Juliet does not help us materially toward 
determining what portions of the play may 
have belonged to an earlier writing of it, I am 
wholly in accord with the general feeling that 
some of the lines are eminently characteristic 
of the 1591 period. In making a fresh attempt 
to discover how Shakespeare may have altered 
the play in 1597 or thereabouts, I have found 

4 Cf. Giusti, Raccolta di Proverb* Toscani, p. 23. 



what seems to me a clue in the first passage 
which is distinctly in the earlier manner. This 
is, of course, the latter part of the opening 
scene, — the dialogue between Eomeo and Ben- 
volio. This of itself is a separable scene, and 
it has all the artificiality and youthfulness of 
Love's Labour's Lost. Now when Borneo says, 
line 169, 

Here's much to do with hate, but more with love, 

and then proceeds with his series of Euphuistic 
contrasts, he is, of course, as Clarke points out, 
referring to the fact that Bosaline is Capulef s 
niece; and, as the same writer says, "This is 
one of the subtle indications given by Shake- 
speare that Borneo is not really in love with 
Bosaline." So Hudson: "Such an affected 
way of speaking not unaptly shows the state of 
Borneo's mind; his love is rather self -generated 
than inspired by any object. As compared with 
his style of speech after meeting with Juliet, it 
serves to mark the difference between being 
lovesick and being in love." 

But, as I have said, this entire passage be- 
longs to the 1591 period, unless, indeed (of 
which there is no real probability), Shake- 
speare wrote the whole of this and certain 
other passages in direct imitation of his earlier 
style. Now it is more than passing strange 
if, when this speech was first written, the 
sharp contrasts that Eomeo makes were not 
occasioned by the conflict between his family's 
hatred of the Capulets and his own love for 
Juliet That the family feud was not a suffi- 
cient obstacle in the case of Capulet's niece is 
evidenced by Borneo's instant realization of a 
wholly new type of obstacle when he finds him- 
self in love with Capulefs daughter. Eosa- 
line's own disfavor was all that stood in the 
way of his earlier passion. Judged by the 
standards of any expression of love which 
Shakespeare gives us up to and including 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Borneo's love 
for Bosaline is neither artificial nor insincere. 
It is because we must perforce contrast it with 
his love for Juliet that we condemn it as frivo- 
lous or unworthy. 

When in 1597 Shakespeare took in hand his 
early drama, or fragment, of Romeo and Juliet, 
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and began to build it up into the beautiful 
tragedy that we have, I think he was able to 
preserve very little of the earlier work. The 
scene in question was one that he chose to keep. 
But before long he discovered that none of his 
boyhood's love poetry was adequate to the pas- 
sion which he was now portraying. Rather 
than throw it all away, he hit upon the excel- 
lent device of inventing * a former love, a Rosa- 
lino; and the contrast of Romeo's love for 
Rosaline and his love for Juliet is simply the 
contrast of Shakespeare's ability to represent 
love in 1591 and 1597. 2 By the rather slim 
and otherwise needless expedient of making 
Rosaline a niece of Capulet he saved the situa- 
tion and gave Romeo a better excuse than a 
mere boyish prank in going to the banquet. 8 
It is odd that this Montague should have loved 
two members of the Capulet family! 

Shakespeare may have taken the name Rosa- 
line from the association it had in his mind 
with the sort of love poetry he first wrote, with- 
out knowing that he was just about to give a 
hasty revision, or expansion rather, to Low's 
Labour's Lost itself. 4 Or, as seems to me more 
probable, Capuletfs letter mentioning "my 

1 That the Rosaline episode (though without any 
mention of the lady's name) occurs both in Brooke 
and Fainter is an argument against my theory. I 
am not disposed to make light of this objection be- 
cause it goes against my thesis. If, however, Shake- 
speare made use of the Rosaline incident in his first 
writing of the play, that does not mean that he would 
not have relegated to the new Rosaline Romeo's 
former ecstasy over the old Juliet. 

° Just where the couplets end in this scene, a bit of 
the revision seems to be inserted. Here Benvolio sug- 
gests the theme of the later drama, that Romeo 
should " examine other beauties," to which he recurs 
on their next entrance. Benvolio is then in posses- 
sion of the fact that Rosaline is Romeo's love. It 
seems odd that the fact was not more formally intro- 
duced in the first scene. Perhaps the fact that it was 
Juliet was so introduced. Juliet's instant yielding to 
the power of love belongs nearer to the time of As 
You Like It than to that of Love's Labour's Lost. 

3 If anything corresponding to this scene existed in 
the original version. I can find no trace in it of early 
work. 

'Certainly he would not have chosen the name of 
his previous heroine to give to a discredited love in 
1591. 



fair niece Rosaline " among the invited guests 
might have been in the earlier writing and 
suggested both the name and the relationship 
for the revision. This list of people to be 
rounded up by a servant, including "beaute- 
ous sisters" and "lovely nieces," certainly 
seems youthful, even if in verse. Delius' sug- 
gestion that Romeo fills in the epithets ill 
accords with his not knowing whose the letter 
is when he reads it. If he had been in love 
with Rosaline at this time he would have 
known whose fair niece she was, — or else no 
"brawling love" in the previous passage. 

In I, ii, 83 f., which must, according to 
this analysis, belong to the revision, in answer 
to Benvolio's 

Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow, 

Romeo answers: 

'When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires! 
And those who, often drowned, could never die, 
Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars 1 
One fairer than my love 1 the all-seeing sun 
Ne'er saw her match since first the world begun. 

I do not see any intention on Shakespeare's 
part to make this an expression of "puppy 
love," though he continues the riming rein of 
his earlier work. 5 This speech seems to me to 
show in rather strong contrast to his attitude 
in I, i, 207 : 

Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold. 

But are we to believe that Shakespeare had 
no wiser intention in introducing the Rosaline 
episode than to make use of old material? 
I do not feel that this follows from my argu- 
ment. If Shakespeare at thirty-three were him- 
self deeply in love — and I believe that nobody 
but a lover could have written Romeo and 



"Both here and in the revision of Love's Labour's 
Lost Shakespeare joins his new material to his old by 
an easy indulgence in quatrains and couplets which 
may perhaps be due to his sonnet-writing habit at 
this time. But it is notable that in neither case does 
he take over the characterizations of the earlier work. 
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Juliet' — he had no wish to portray a man's 
final love as a first love, nor had he any rea- 
son for trying to make the completeness of 
one depend upon the unreality of the other. 
Shakespeare was never a sentimentalist of this 
sort The passage I have just quoted shows 
that in revising the play he still did not dis- 
credit Borneo's love for Bosaline. I believe 
that this should be taken into account in our 
study of this play, and that much of the crit- 
ical comment on the Bosaline episode in Borneo 
and Juliet has been due to a pious attempt to 
realize a significance that isn't there. 

Another point of interest upon which some 
light may be thrown by this double date of 
composition is that of Juliefs age. However 
much we may emphasize the Italian maturity 
of this very English-like girl, or the Eliza- 
bethan way of applying positive decrepitude 
to what seems to us the prime of life, there is 
still a disparity between the psychology and the 
mathematics of this drama. 

The references to Juliefs age come in the 
second and third scenes of act I. Of scene ii, 
only lines 1-5, 44-55, and 79-98 seem to me 
to belong to the revision ; T and unless Shake- 
speare amplified the Nurse's part, adding, per- 
haps, the contradictory elements in her long 
" earthquake " speech, scene iii must have been 
in the original drama. In lines 72, 73 of this 
scene Lady Capulet says, 

I was your mother much upon these years 
That yon are now a maid: 

that is to say, Lady Capulet is not yet twenty- 
eight. Juliefs father, however, in a 1597 
passage (I, v, 30 f.), says in a little colloquy 
with his cousin: 

How long is it since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask! 
Second Cap. — B/r Lady, thirty years. 

* I am discussing this aspect of the matter in a 
paper on the dating of the Sonnets, not yet completed. 

'It may be hypercritical to indicate so slight an 
exception as lines 14, 15 which seem to interrupt the 
early couplets with a touch of deeper emotion. One 
cannot fail to note how the rime percentage is less- 
ened by removing the 1591 portions. 



Capulet. — What, man! 'tis not so much, 'tis not 
so much; 
'Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years; and then 
we mask'd. 
Second Cap. — 'Tis more, 'tis more; his son is elder, 
sir; 
His son is thirty. 

Capulet, according to this, has some real age 
to him ! I admit that no Logic will recognize 
a formula for ascertaining Juliefs age by 
showing that her mother was young in one 
version and her father was old in the other! 
And yet I think that something really is indi- 
cated by this striking change in Shakespeare's 
attitude. I do not believe that he would by 
any means have made Juliet so excessively 
young and Capulet so conspicuously old in the 
same writing of the play. If we contrast the 
fussy, tyrannical Capulet, whom we become so 
well acquainted with and whose age is so 
clearly hinted in the passage I have just quoted, 
as it is also at his first entrance by Lady 
Capulefs 

A crutch, a crutch! Why call you for a sword! 

with the 1591 Capulet of I, ii, 6-37, I think 
it is not over-straining the matter to recog- 
nize an essential difference in his age, as well 
as in his later impetuosity and his early re- 
luctance regarding Juliefs marriage to the 
County Paris. 

My point is this: if in rewriting this play 
Shakespeare pushed forward the elder Capu- 
lets from early middle life to actual old age, 
it is no longer incumbent upon us to judge 
Juliefs obvious maturity throughout most of 
the play by the scant allowance of years given 
to her in the earlier writing of the drama. It 
may seem to the critical mind of to-day that 
having preserved his " She hath not seen the 
change of fourteen years," Shakespeare would 
feel himself still bound to maintain a funda- 
mental consistency with this idea, or else that 
he would have changed the line. But, as I 
believe I have discovered in a more elaborate 
study of Love's Labour's Lost, this is just ex- 
actly what Shakespeare did not do. In revis- 
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ing a play he apparently did not attempt to 
recall his earlier inspiration, but simply re- 
conceived and recreated his characters. A nar- 
row consistency was never a hobgoblin of his 
liberal mind. Juliet is still girlish in 1597, 
but she is no longer a child of thirteen. 



Henht David Geay. 



Stanford University. 



AMERICAN BIRDS AND TWO GERMAN 
POETS 

One of the latest German poets to travel in 
America agrees with one of the earliest about 
the well-known and notorious fact that there 
are no song-birds in America, at least in the 
spring time. Among a people whose faith in 
the poets is still great, the case is thereby 
proved, for they can now quote Gerhart Haupt- 
mann along with Mcolaus Lenau. 

Lenau was one of the first, if not the very 
first, of the line of German authors to seek 
new literary impressions (and money) in 
America, and that too at a time when interest 
in America first began to make itself felt in 
German literature. His experiences and dis- 
illusionment are well known. Equally well 
known in Germany is his statement regarding 
the lack of song-birds in America. "Einmal 
hat Lenau durch die schwarze Schilderung eines 
Landes, das er nicht kannte und nicht kennen 
wollte, mehr denn irgend ein anderer die fast 
fiinfzig Jahre festgehaltenen MissbegrifEe fiber 
Amerika verbreiten helfen. Alles plapperte 
ihm nach, dass in Amerika die Yogel nicht 
s'angen, die Blumen nicht dufteten, 1 etc." I 
myself heard the statement made not long ago 
by the descendant of a poet who was one of 
Lenau's contemporaries. 

Let us hear again Lenau's evidence : 

" Den 8. Oktober betrat ich den amerikani- 
schen Boden zum ersten Male. Unser Schiff 
lag noch in der Chesapeake Bay, an welcher 

'Mulfinger "Lenau in Amerika," Americana Cter- 
mamioa, Vol. I, No. 3 (1897), p. 1. 



Baltimore, unser Landungsplatz, liegt. . . . 
Man kredenzte uns sofort Cider (ich mag den 
Namen des matten Gesoffs nicht mit deutschen 
Buchstaben schreiben), Butter und Brot. Letz- 
tere waren gut ; aber der Cider (sprich : Seider) 
reimt sich auf: 'leider.' Der Amerikaner 
hat keinen Wein, keine Nachtigall. Mag er 
bei einem Glase Cider seine Spottdrossel be- 
horchen, mit seinen Dollars in der Tasche, ich 
setze mich lieber zum Deutschen und hore bei 
seinem Wein die liebe Nachtigall, wenn auch 
die Tasche armer ist. . . . Die Nachtigall 
hat Recht, dass sie bei diesen Wichten nicht 
einkehrt. Das scheint mir von ernster, tiefer 
Bedeutung zu sein, dass Amerika gar keine 
Nachtigall hat. Es kommt mir vor wie ein 
poetischer Fluch." * 

"Wie mir Amerika gefallt? — Furs Erste: 
rauhes Klima. Heute ist der 5. Marz und ich 
sitze am Kamine; dranssen liegt fusstiefer 
Schnee. . . . Purs Zweite : rauhe Menschen. 
Ihre Rauheit ist aber nicht die Rauheit wilder 
kraftiger Naturen, nein es ist eine zahme, und 
darum doppelt widerlich. . . . Die Natur 
ist hier entsetzlich matt. Hier gibt es, wie 
Sie wissen, keine Nachtigall, iiberhaupt keine 
wahren Singvogel. Der Natur wird es hier 
nie so wohl urns Herz, oder so weh, dass sie 
singen miisste." 8 

Gerhart Hauptmann probably had heard of 
Lenau's experiences, and was one of those whose 
impressions of America were early colored by 
Lenau's judgment. Nearly twenty years after 
he himself had been in America, he gives us 
his impressions in Atlantis.* We read in this 
novel of experiences similar to those of Lenau. 
The hero, Friedrich, goes in the middle of 
winter to Meriden, Connecticut, falls ill in 
March and is nursed back to health by his 
friend Miss Eva Burns. 

"Erst am Ende der zweiten Woche, gegen 
den sechsundzwanzigsten Marz, ward er fieber- 
frei. . . . Zu Ende der dritten oder Anf ang 
der vierten Woche [therefore about April 4th] 
seit Beginn der Krankheit erhielt Miss Eva 
Burns einen Dankesbrief von dem General 
[Friedrich's father]. . . . Der Schnee war 
geschmolzen, langsam, langsam f and sich Fried- 

* Brief an Schurz aus Baltimore. Schurz, Lenaus 
Leben, Stuttgart, 1855, I, 108 f. 

* Brief an Emilie Beinbeck, 5. Marz 1833. 

* For the personal and self -experienced in Atlanti*, 
see the article by Tombo in Modern Language Votes 
for June, 1913. 



